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triposes were added in civil law (1815), classics (1824), moral sciences (1851), and
natural sciences (1850).
But in the view of such acerbic critics as Sidney Smith, James Mill, Jeremy
Bentham, and Sir William Hamflton the Oxford and Cambridge colleges were the
epitome of uselessness. The critics were all pretty well agreed that until the hand of
the Anglican Church was lifted the colleges would not be able to expand to include the
modern languages and history, experimental philosophy, and the whole range of social
study embraced by political economy.
In exasperation at the unresponsiveness of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges,
radicals and utilitarians like Mill and Brougham and liberal Whigs turned to the
establishment of a new institution that would consciously seek to prepare for the
modern professions. In 1828 University College, London, was formed by a joint stock
company, taking cues from the University of Edinburgh, from German universities like
Berlin, Bonn, and Munich, and from Thomas Jefferson's new University of Virginia in
the United States.3 The intention was that the new college should be secular in
curriculum and control, and that it should depart from the residential, tutorial, and
class systems of the traditional colleges by stressing a professoriate whose lectures
would cover all the major fields of modern knowledge, as well as the classics. It was
even contemplated that a chair in education be established, but this proved to be far
too radical. Of the original two dozen professors, half came from Scotland, a fourth
from overseas, and a fourth from Cambridge.
In an effort to counteract the secular intent of University College, the Tories and
the established church created a competition in King's College (1828). Not surpris-
ingly, it quickly received a charter, whereas it was eight years before University College
got its charter. Both colleges then became constituent colleges of the new University
of London, intended to be primarily an examining and degree-granting body. But as
happened at the secondary level, the middle classes were not satisfied with having a
separate institution of their own. Influential as it was to become in setting a pattern
for the modern universities of England later in the nineteenth and in the twentieth
century, it could not match the prestige and preferment in public office that went to
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. So those walls had to be stormed. The assault was
primarily in the hands of two royal commissions appointed in 1850.
Even before that time, rumblings of discontent were bubbling up within the
universities, especially from the ranks of the university professors who had relatively
little voice in the governance of the universities compared with the fellows of the
endowed residential colleges who constituted the corporate and financial authorities.
Thomas Arnold represented the moderate modernists who would try to make the
upper classes more socially useful and the middle classes more civilized. John Henry
(later Cardinal) Newman typified the traditionalist who was ready on behalf of faith
and reason to resist all encroachment by the modernists. By mid-century restless
professors like Benjamin Jowett were convinced that genuine reform could be achieved
only when the Church of England monopoly was broken. Only Parliament, by
3Ibid.,p.21.